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BATTLE OF MURFREESBORO’. 


We purpose publishing during this year a number of reports 
and other papers concerning the operations of our western armies; 
and we feel sure that our readers will thank us for presenting the 
following reports of the battle of Murfreesboro’ by the lamented 
Breckinridge and the gallant General Gibson: 


Report of General J. C. Breckinridge. 


HEADQUARTERS BRECKINRIDGE’s DIVISION, 
January ——, 1863. 
Major T. B. Roy, A. A. Gen.: 

Str: I have the honor to report the operations of this division of Lieu- 
tenant-General Hardee’s corps in the recent battles of Stone River in front of 
Murfreesboro’. 

The character and course of Stone river and the nature of the ground in 
front of the town are well known, and as the report of the General Command- 
ing will no doubt be accompanied by a sketch, it is not necessary to describe 
them here. 

On the morning of Sunday the 28th of December, the brigades moved from 
their encampments and took up line of battle about one and a half miles from 
Murfreesboro’ in the following order: Adams’ brigade on the right, with its 
right resting on the Lebanon road and its left extending towards the ford over 
Stone river a short distance below the destroyed bridge un the Nashville turn- 
pike; Preston on the left of Adams; Palmer on the left of Preston, and Han- 
son forming the left of the line, with his left resting on the right bank of the 
river near the ford. The rightof Major-General Withers of Lieutenant-General 
Polk’s corps, rested near the left bank of the river and slightly in advance of 
Hanson’s left. 

Brigadier-General Jackson having reported to me with his command, was 
placed, by the direction of the Lieutenant-General Commanding, upon the 
east side of the- Lebanon road, on commanding ground, a little in advance of 
the right of Brigadier-General Adams. 
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My division formed the front line of the right wing of the army. Major. 
Genera] Cleburne’s division, drawn up some six hundred yards in rear, formed 
the second line of the same wing, while the division of Major-General Mc. 
Cown, under the immediate direction of the General Commanding, composed 
the reserve. My line extended from left to right along the edge of a forest, 
save an open space of four hundred yards, which was occupied by Wright's 
battery of Preston’s brigade, with the Twentieth Tennessee in reserve to sup. 
port it. An open field eight hundred yards in width extended along nearly 
the whole front of the line, and was bounded on the opposite side by a line of 
forest similar to that occupied by us. In the opinion of the Lieutenant-Gene. 
ral Commanding (who had twice ridden carefully over the ground with me) 
and the General commanding, who had personally inspected the lines, it was 
the strongest position the nature of the ground would allow. 

About six hundred yards in front of Hanson’s center was an eminence 
which it was deemed important to hold. It commanded the ground sloping 
towards the river in its front and on its left, and also the plain on the west 
bank occupied by the right of Withers’ line. Colonel Hunt with the Forty- 
first Alabama, the Sixth and Ninth Kentucky, and Cobb’s battery, all of 
Hanson’s brigade, was ordered to take and hold this hill, which he did, re. 
pulsing several brisk attacks of the enemy, and losing some excellent officers 
and men. A few hundred yards to the left and rear of this position a small 
earthwork, thrown up under the direction of Major Graves, my Chief of 
Artillery, was held during a part of the operations by Semple’s battery of 
Napoleon guns. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, the 30th, I received intelligence from Lieuten- 
ant-General Hardee that the divisions of Cleburne and McCown were to be 
transferred to the extreme left, and soon after an order came to me from the 
General Commanding to hold the hill at all hazards. I immediately moved 
the remainder of Hanson’s Brigade to the hill and strengthened Cobb’s bat- 
tery with a section from Lumsden’s battery and a section from Slocomb’s 
Washington Artillery. At the same time Adams’ brigade was moved from 
the right and formed on the ground originally occupied by Hanson’s brigade. 
Jackson was moved to the west side of the Lebanon road to connect with the 
general line of battle. 

All the ground east of Stone river was now to be held by one division, 
which in a single line did not extend from the ford to the Lebanon road. I 
did not change my general line, since a position in advance, besides being less 
favorable in other respects, would have widened considerably the interval be- 
tween my right and the Lebanon road. The enemy did not again attack the 
hill with infantry, but our troops there continued to suffer during all the op- 
erations from heavy shelling. Our artillery at that position often did good 
service in diverting the enemy’s fire from our attacking lines of infantry, and 
especially, on Wednesday the 81st, succeeded in breaking several of their for - 
mations on the west bank of the river. 
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On the morning of Wednesday the 31st, the battle opened on our left. 
From my front information came to me from Pegram’s cavalry force in 
advance that the enemy, having crossed at the fords below, were moving on my 
position in line of battle. This proved to be incorrect. * : * * 

About 10} o’clock A. M. I received through Colonel J. Stoddard Johnston 
a suggestion from the General Commanding to move against the enemy, 
instead of awaiting his attack. (I find that Colonel Johnston regarded it as an 
order, but as I moved at once it is not material.) I preferred to fight on the 
ground 1 then occupied, but supposing that the object of the General was to 
create a diversion in favor of our left, my line, except Hanson’s brigade, was 
put in motion in the direction from which the enemy was supposed to be 
advancing. We had marched about halfa mile when I received through Col- 
onel Johnston an order from the General Commanding to send at least one 
brigade to the support of Lieutenant-General Polk, who was hard pressed, 
and as I recollect, two, if I could spare them. I immediately sent Adams 
and Jackson, and at the same time suspended my movement, and sent for- 
ward Captain Blackburne with several of my escort, and Captain Ccleman 
. and Lieutenant Darragh of my staff, with orders to find and report with cer- 
tainty the position and movements of the enemy. Soon after an order came 
from the General Commanding to continue the movement. The line again 
advanced, but had not proceeded far when [ received an order from the Gen- 
eral Commanding through Colonel Johnston, repeated by Colonel Greenfell, to 
leave Hanson in position on the hill, and with the remainder of my command 
to report at once to Lieutenant-General Polk. The brigades of Preston and 
Palmer were immediately moved by the flank towards the ford before 
referred to, and the order of the General executed with great rapidity. In the 
meantime, riding forward to the position occupied by the General Command- 
ing and Lieutenant-General Polk, near the west bank of the river and a little 
below the ford, I arrived in time to see at a distance the brigades of Jackson 
and Adams recoiling from a very hot fire of the enemy. I was directed by 
Lieutenant-General Polk to form my line with its right resting on the river 
and its left extending across the open field, crossing the Nashville turnpike 
almost at aright angle. While my troops were crossing the river and getting 
into line, I rode forward with a portion of my staff, assisted by gentlemen of 
the staffs of Generals Bragg and Polk, to rally and form Adams’ brigade, 
which was falling back chiefly between the turnpike and the river. Jackson, 
much cut up, had retired farther towards our left. 

The brigade of Brigadier-General Adams was rallied and placed in line 
across the field behind a low and very imperfect breastwork of earth and 
rails. These brigades did not again enter the action that day (which, indeed, 
closed soon after with the charge of Preston and Palmer). They had suffered 
severely in an attack upon superior numbers, very strongly posted and sus- 
tained by numerous and powerful batteries, which had repulsed all preceding 
assaults. The list of casualties shows the courage and determination of these 
troops. 
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General Adams having received a wound while gallantly leading his bri. 
gade, the command devolved upon Colonel R. L. Gibson, who discharged its 
duties throughout with marked courage and skill. 

Preston and Palmer being now in line—Preston on the right—Lieutenant- 
General Polk directed me to advance across the plain until I encountered the 
enemy. The right of my line rested on the river (and from the course of the 
stream would in advancing rest on or very near it), while the left touched g 
skirt of woods trom which the enemy had been driven during the day. At 
the opposite extremity of the plain a cedar brake extended in front of Pal. 
mer’s whole line and two-thirds of Preston’s line, the remaining space to the 
river being comparatively open, with commanding swells, and through this 
ran the railroad and turnpike nearly side by side. It was supposed that the 
enemy’s line was parallel to ours, but the result showed that in advancing 
our right and his left the point of contact would form an acute angle. 

These two brigades, passing over the troops lying behind the rails, moved 
across the plain in very fine order under the fire of the enemy’s artillery. We 
had advanced but a short distance when Colonel O’Hara (my acting Adjutant. 
General) called my attention to a new battery in the act of taking position in | 
front of our right between the turnpike and the river. I immediately sent 
him back to find some artillery to engage theenemy’s battery. He found and 
placed in position the Washington Artillery. About the same time Captain 
E. P. Byrne reported his battery to me, and received an order to take the best 
position he could find and engage the enemy. He succeeded in opening on 
them after our line had passed forward. 

A number of officers and men were killed along the whole line; but in this 
charge the chief loss fell upon Preston’s right and center. His casualties 
amounted to one hundred and fifty-five. The Twentieth Tennessee, after 
driving the enemy on the right of the turnpike and taking twenty-five prison- 
ers, was compelled to fall back before a very heavy artillery and musketry 
fire, Colonel Smith, commanding, being severely wounded; but it kept the 
prisoners and soon rejoined the command. The Fourth Florida and Sixtieth 
North Carolina encountered serious difficulty at a burnt house (Cowan’s) on 
the left of the turnpike from fences and other obstacles, and was for a little while 
thrown into some confusion. Here for several minutes they were exposed to 
a destructive and partially enfilading fire at short range of artillery and 
infantry. But they were soon rallied by their gallant brigade commander, and 
rushing with cheers across the intervening space, entered the cedar glade. 
The enemy had retired from the cedars and was in position in a field to the 
front and right. 

By changing ‘the front of the command slightly forward to the right my 
line was brought parallel to that of the enemy and was formed near the edge 
of the cedars. About this time, meeting Lieutenant-General Hardee, we 
went together to the edge of the field to examine the position of the enemy, 
and found,him strongly posted in two lines of battle supported by numerous 
batteries. One of his lines had the protection of the railroad cut, forming an 
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excellent breastwork. We had no artillery, the nature of the ground forbid- 
ding its use. 

It was deemed reckless to attack with the force present. Night was now 
approaching. Presently the remainder of Liecutenant-General Hardee’s corps 
came up on the left, and with McCown’s command and a part of Cheatham’s 
prolonged the line of battle in that direction. Adam/’s brigade also appeared 
and formed on the right of Preston. The troops bivouaced in position. 

The Commanding-General expecting an attack upon his right the next 
morning, ordered me during the night, to recross the river with Palmer’s bri- 
gade. Before daylight Thursday morning Palmer was in position on the 
right of Hanson. No general engagement occurred on this day, the troops 
generally being employed in replenishing the ammunition, cooking rations, 
and obtaining some repose. 

On Friday, the 2d of January, being desirious to ascertain if the enemy was 
establishing himself on the east bank of the river, Lieutenant-Colonel Buck- 
ner and Major Graves, with Captain Byrne’s battery and a portion of the 
Washington Artillery, under Lieutenant D. C. Vaught, went forward to our 
line of skirmishers toward the right and engaged those of the enemy, who had 
advanced perhaps a thousand yards from the east bank of theriver. They 
soon revealed a strong line of skirmishers, which was driven back a con- 
siderable distance by our sharpshooters and artillery—the latter firing 
several houses in the fields in which the enemy had taken shelter. At 
the same time, accompanied by Major Pickett, of Lieutenant-General Har- 
dee’s staff, and Major Wilson, Colonel O’Hara, and Lieutenant Breck- 
inridge of my own, I proceeded towards the left of our line of skir- 
mishers, which passed through a thick wood about 500 yards in front of 
Hanson’s position and extended to the river. Directing Captain Bosche, of the 
Ninth, and Captain Steele, of the Fourth Kentucky, to drive back the enemy’s 
skirmishers, we were enabled to see that he was occupying with infantry and 
artillery the crest of a gentle slope on the east bank of the river. The 
course of the crest formed 9 little less than a right angle with Hanson’s line, 
from which the center of the position, I was afterwards ordered to attack, 
was distant about 1,600 yards. It extended along ground part open and part 
woodland. 

While we were endeavoring to ascertain the force of the enemy, and the 
relation of the ground on the east bank to that on the west bank of the river, I 
received an order from the Commanding-General to report to him in person. 
Ifound him ox the west bank near the ford below the bridge, and received 
from him an order to form my division in two lines and take the crest I have 
just described with the infantry. After doing this. I was to bring up the artil- 
lery and establish it on the crest, so as at once to hold it and enfilade the ene- 
my’s lines on the other side of the river. Pegram and Wharton, who, with 
some cavalry and a battery, were beyond the point where my right would 
test when the new line of battle should be formed, were directed, as the Gene- 
tal informed me, to protect my right and co-operate in the attack. Captain 
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Robertson was ordered to report to me with his own and Semple’s batteries of 
Napoleon guns. Captain Wright, who, with his battery, had been detached some 
days before, was ordered to join his brigade (Preston’s). The brigades of 
Adams and Preston, which were left on the west side of the river Wednesday 
night, had been ordered to rejoin me. At the moment of my advance our 
artillery in the center and on the left was to open on the enemy. One gun 
from our center was the signal for the attack. The Commanding-General 
desired that the movement should be made with the least possible delay. 

It was now 2} o’clock P. M. Two of the brigades had to march about two 
miles, the other two about one mile. Brigadier-General Pillow, having 
reported for duty, was assigned by the Commanding-General to Palmer’s bri- 
gade, and that fine officer resumed command of his regiment, and was 
three times wounded in the ensuing engagement. The Ninth Kentucky and 
Cobbs’ battery, under the command of Colonel Hunt, were left to hold the 
hill so often referred to. 

The division, after deducting the losses of Wednesday, the troops left on 
the hill and companies on special service, consisted of some 4,500 men. 
It was drawn up in two lines, the first in a narrow skirt of woods, the second 
two hundred yards in rear. Pillow and Hanson formed the first line, Pillow 
on the right. Preston supported Pillow, and Adams’ brigade (commanded 
by Colonel Gibson) supported Hanson. The artillery was placed in rear of 
the second line under orders to move with it and occupy the summit of the 
slope as soon as the infantry should rout the enemy. Feeling anxious about 
my right, I sent two staff officers in succession to communicate with Pegram 
and Wharton, but received no intelligence up to the moment of assault. The 
interval between my left and the troops on the hill was already too great, but 
I had a battery to watch it with a small infantry support. 

There was nothing to prevent the enemy from observing nearly all our 
movements and preparations. To reach him it was necessary to cross an open 
space six or seven hundred yards in width with a gentle ascent. The river 
was several hundred yards in rear of his position, but departed from it con- 
siderably as it flowed towards his left. 

I had informed the Commanding-General that we would be ready to 
advance at 4 0’clock, and precisely at that hour the signal gun was heard from 
our center. Instantly the troops moved forward at a quickstep and in admi- 
rable order. The front line had bayonets fixed,.with orders to deliver one 
volley and then use the bayonet. 

The fire of the enemy’s artillery on both sides of the river commenced as 
soon as the troops entered the open ground. When less than half the distance 
across the field, the quick eye of Colonel O'Hara discovered a force extending 
considerably beyond our right. I immediately directed Major Graves to 
move a battery to our right and open onthem. Heat once advanced Wright's 
battery and effectually checked their movements. 

Before our line reached the enemy’s position his artillery fire had become 
heavy, accurate, and destructive. Many officers and men fell before we closed 
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with their infantry ; yet our brave fellows rushed forward with the utmost 
determination, and after a brief but bloody conflict routed both the opposing 
lines, took four hundred prisoners and several flags, and drove their artillery 
and the great body of their infantry across the river. Many were killed at 
the water’s edge. Their artillery took time by the forelock in crossing the 
stream. A few of our men, in their ardor, actually crossed over before they 
could be prevented, most of whom subsequently moving up under the west 
bank recrossed at a ford three quarters of a mile above. 

The second line had halted when the first engaged the enemy’s infantry 
and laid down under orders; but very soon the casualties in the first line, the 
fact that the artillery on the opposite bank was more fatal to the second line 
than the first, and the eagerness of the troops, impelled them forward, and at 
the decisive moment, when the opposing infantry was routed, the two lines 
had mingled into one—the only practical inconvenience of which was that 
at several points the ranks were deeper than is allowed by a proper military 
formation. 

A strong force of the enemy beyond our extreme right yet remained on the 
east side of the river. Presently a new line of battle appeared on the west 
bank directly opposite our troops and opened fire, while at the same time 
large masses crossed in front of our right and advanced to the attack. We 
were compelled to fall back. 

As soon as our infantry had won the ridge Major Graves advanced the 
artillery of the division and opened fire. At the same time Captain Robertson 
threw forward Semple’s battery towards our right, which did excellent ser- 
vice. He did not advance his own battery (which was to have taken position 
on the left), supposing that that part of the field had not been cleared of the 
enemy’s infantry. Although mistaken in this, since the enemy had been dri- 
vén across the river, yet I regard it as fortunate that the battery was not 
brought forward. It would have been a vain contest. 

It now appeared that the ground we had won was commanded by the ene- 
my’s batteries within easy rang2 on better ground upon the other side of the 
river. I know not how many guns he had. He had enough to sweep the 
whole position from the front, the left, and the right, and to render it wholly 
untenable by our force present of artillery and infantry. The infantry, after 
passing the crest and descending the slope towards the river, were in some 
measure protected, and suffered less at this period of the action than the artil- 
lery. We lost three guns, nearly all the horses being killed, and not having 
the time or men to draw them off by hand. One was lost because there was 
but one boy left (Private Wright, of Wright’s battery,) to limber the piece, 
and his strength was unequal to it. 

The command fell back in some disorder, but without the slightest appear- 
ance of panic, and reformed behind Robertson’s battery, in the narrow skirt 
of timber from which we emerged to the assault. The enemy did not advance 
beyond the position in which he received our attack. My skirmishers con- 
tinued to occupy a part of the field over which we advanced until the army 
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retired from Murfreesboro’. The action lasted about one hour and twenty 
minutes. As our lines advanced to the attack several rounds of artillery were 
heard from our center, apparently directed against the enemy on the west bank 
of the river. 

About twilight Brigadier-General Anderson reported to me with his bri- 
gade, and remained in position with me until the army retired. I took up 
line of battle for the night a little in rear of the field over which we advanced 
to the assault, and Captain Robertson at my request disposed the artillery in 
the positions indicated for it. 

Many of the reports do not discriminate between the losses of Wednesday 
and Friday. The total loss in my division, exclusive of Jackson’s command, 
is 2,140, of which, I think, 1,700 occurred on Friday. The loss of the enemy 
on this day was, I think, greater than our own, since he suffered immense 
slaughter between the ridge and the river. 

I cannot forbear to express my admiration for the courage and constancy of 
the troops, exhibited even after it became apparent that the main object could 
not be accomplished. Beyond the general good conduct, a number of enlisted 
men displayed at different periods of the action the most heroic bravery. I 
respectfully suggest that authority be given to select a certain number of 
the most distinguished in each brigade to be recommended to the President 
for promotion. 

I cannot enumerate all the brave officers who fell, nor the living who nobly 
did their duty ; yet I may be permitted to lament, in common with the army, 
the premature death of Brigadier-General Hanson, who received a mortal 
wound at the moment the enemy began to give way. Endeared to his friends 
by his private virtues, and to his command by the vigilance with which he 
guarded its interest and honor, he was, by the universal testimony of his mili- 
tary associates, one of the finest officers that adorned the service of the Con- 
federate States. Upon his fall the command devolved on Colonel Trabue, 
who in another organization had long and ably commanded most of the regi- 
ments composing the brigade. 

I cannot close without expressing my obligations to the gentlemen of my 
staff. This is no formal acknowledgement. I can never forget that during 
all the operations they were ever prompt and cheerful by night and day in 
conveying orders, conducting to their positions regiments and brigades, rally- 
ing troops on the field, and, indeed, in the discharge of every duty. 

It gives me pleasure to name Lieutenant-Colonel Buckner, A. A. G., who 
was absent on leave, but returned upon the first rumor of battle; Colonel 
O’Hara, Acting Adjutant-General; Lieutenant Breckinridge, Aide-de-Camp ; 
Major Graves, Chief of Ariillery (twice wounded, and his horse shot under 
him); Major Wilson, Assistant Inspector-General (horse shot) ; Captain Sem- 
ple, ordnance officer ; Lieutenant Darragh, severely wounded. Captains Mar- 
tin and Coleman, of my volunteer staff, were active and efficient. The former 
had his horse killed under him. 
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Drs. Heustis and Pendleton, Chief Surgeon and Medical Inspector, were 
unremitting in attention to the wounded. Dr. Stanhope Breckinridge, Assist- 
ant Surgeon, accompanied my headquarters, and pursued his duties through 
the fire of Wednesday. Mr. Buckner and Mr. Zantzinger, of Kentucky, 
attached themselves to me for the oocasion and were active and zealous. 

Captain Blackburn, commanding my escort, ever cool and vigilant, ren- 
dered essential service, and made several bold reconnoisances. 

Charles Choutard of the escort, acting as my orderly on Wednesday, dis- 
played much gallantry and intelligence. 

The army retired before daybreak on the morning of the 4th of January. 
My division, moving on the Manchester road, was the rear of Hardee’s corps. 
The Ninth Kentucky, Forty-first Alabama, and Cobb’s battery, all under the 
command of Colonel Hunt, formed a special rear-guard. The enemy did not 
follow us. 

My acknowledgments are due to Colonel J. Stoddard Johnston, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brent, and Lieutenant-Colonel Garner, of General Bragg’s staff, and 
to Major Pickett, of Lieutenant-General Hardee’s staff, for services on Friday, 
the 2d of January. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JoHn ©. BRECKINRIDGE, Major-General, C. S. A. 


Report of Colonel R. L. Gibson. 


HEADQUARTERS ADAMS’ BRIGADE, BRECKINRIDGE’S DIVISION, 
HarvEr’s Corps, A. T., TULLAHOMA, January 11th, 1868. 
Colonel T. O'Hara, A. A. A, GL: 

Srr: I beg leave to submit the following report of the part taken by the 
Thirteenth Louisiana volunteers in the action of the 31st: * 

We were posted on the right of Adams’ brigade, the right of the regiment 
resting near the river and the two left companies overlapping the rail-track. 
We advanced in line of battle until we reached the houses destroyed by fire, 
and the point at which the ground swelled into a considerable hill, stretching 
towards the line of the enemy, and where the river turned off quite abruptly 
to the right. We here halted in order that disposition might be made to pass 
the obstacles in front of us, the regiment next to the Thirteenth—the Sixteenth 
Louisiana volunteers—having been thrown into column. We then advanced 
up the ascent, leaving quite an unoccupied space between the right and the 
river. Ascending the elevated position, I discovered the enemy moving troops 
rapidly down the river on our right, and placing them also in ambush in the 
cornfield on our front. Riding to the rail-track, I saw, not more than fifty 
yards distant, a line of battle of the enemy, using the embankment as a breast- 
work and to conceal them from our troops,on the low-ground to our left. 
The line of battle on the rail-track, as the line of battle on the river bank, 
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was at right angles to our advancing line, and the enemy reserved his fire 
until we were flanked. So soon as I discovered the disposition of the enemy, 
I rode across the railroad and informed General Adams. It was, however, too 
late to accomplish a timely change in our positions. Moreover, from the 
moment of our advance in the face of the enemy, their artillery had kept a 
constant fire upon us, while the fire of his infantry was reserved, rendering it 
the more difficult, in addition to the broken nature of the ground, to make 
new dispositions. 

The first fire we received was from the river bank and directed upon the 
Infirmary corps of the regiment, posted considerably in our rear. I imme- 
diately moved the regiment double-quick by the right-flank towards the river, 
but finding a front as well as flanking fire open upon us, I commanded a halt, 
and determined to contest the field. The right of the regiment stood firm for 
a few minutes, but under the combined fires gave way. The men naturally 
faced the direction in which the severest fire came, and this caused some con- 
fusion. We were enabled to hold the left in its position, the fence in its front 
affording some protection. I felt the necessity of holding our position until 
the balance of the brigade, already falling back, should pass the point at 
which the enemy was pressing us on the right. Should this be prematurely 
lost, there had been a much larger force than the rest of the brigade, with 
every advantage of position, covering its entire front and enveloping its right 
flank. I called upon Major Austin to form on my line and assist in its defence. 
In a few moments he disposed his battalion of sharpshooters as I suggested. 
We were successful in holding the high-ground on the right of the railroad 
until the left portion of the brigade, driven back by a storm of artillery and 
infantry fire on its front and flank, had reached a point beyond our line. The 
ground was much broken; a continuous line of battle could not be formed on 
the hill, and this was one of the main reasons why there was some apparent 
irregularity in falling back. 

I should do injustice to the officers and men of the Thirteenth Louisiana 
volunteers, did I not state that they displayed the best qualities of soldiers. It 
is difficult for troops to stand firm against great odds, under a heavy fire from 
the front and on the flank. This was not only done for some minutes, but at 
the outset and until the full force of the enemy was developed on our right 
flank. We drove back his line on our front, charging beyond the fence in the 
cornfield and rescuing the colors of some Confederate regiment, which had 
previously engaged the enemy in this position and whose dead marked 
plainly its line of battle. I send the colors that you may return them to the 
gallant regiment, whose brave dead spoke its eulogy. 

Major Charles Guillet, acting Lieutenant-Colonel, commanding the right, 
contributed much to steady this exposed flank of the command. 

I am indebted chiefly to Captain M. O. Tracy, acting Major, and in charge 
of the left wing, for the steadiness with which it moved forward and for its 
handsome behavior on retiring. 

This officer has been mentioned in every report of various battles in which 
the regiment has been engaged—Shiloh, Farmington, Perryville--and having 
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lost his leg in this action, I would especially commend him to the favorable 
consideration of our superior officers. 

To Captains King, Bishop, and Ryan, the praise of having borne them them- 
selves with great efficiency and marked courage is especially due. 

Adjutant Hugh H. Bein acted with becoming coolness and efficiency, and to 
the color-bearer, Sergeant Roger Tammure, and Sergeant-Major John Far- 
rell, great credit is due for their disregard of personal danger and soldierly 
conduct. 

We moved to the rear of our artillery and were no longer, on that day, 
under the infantry fire of the enemy. Lieutenants Hepburn and Smith were 
killed in this action—they were brave and devoted soldiers. 

A reference to the list of casualties will show the heavy loss sustained in this 


action. 
I have the honor to remain, your obedient servant, 


R. L. Grsson, Colonel Commanding. 





Report of Colonel Gibson of Operations of Adams’ Brigade. 


HEADQUARTERS ADAMS’ BRIGADE, BRECKINRIDGE’S DIVISION, 
HARDEE’s Corps, 
Near TuLLAHOMA, TENN., January 24th, 1863. 
Colonel T. O'Hara, A. A. G.: 

Sir: On Friday, January 2d, while in command of Adams’ brigade, I was 
ordered from the cedar brake on the left, where I was reporting to Brigadier- 
General Preston, commanding division of two brigades, to report to Major- 
General Breckinridge, our division commander, on the right of Stone river. 
I was placed in position by yourself, about one hundred and fifty yards in the 
rear of Brigadier-General Hanson’s brigade, as a supporting line in the charge 
to be made. 

In obedience to orders from General Breckinridge, I posted a reserve, con- 
sisting of the Thirty-second 4 labama, Colonel McKinstry, and a battalion of 
Louisiana sharpshooters, Major Austin, under the command of Colonel Mc- 
Kinstry, in the position occupied by the second line when formed originally. 

These dispositions had hardly been effected when the general advance began, 
and I immediately moved forward my line, consisting of the Thirteenth Lou- 
isiana consolidated regiment, Major Guillet, and the Sixteenth Louisiana con- 
solidated regiment, Major Zacharie. The interval between the first and second 
lines was very well preserved until the first became generally engaged with 
the enemy, when I at once halted the second line and ordered the officers and 
men to lie down, so as to cover them from the enemy’s batteries, whose fire 
we were drawing. We drove in his skirmishers from the opposite side of the 
river. I then rode forward to the first line in the woods on the right to con- 
sult with General Hanson as to the particular moment when the second line 
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should come to his support. I had scarcely reached him when he was struck, 
and, I observed, so seriously wounded as to disable him from conferring with 
me. I determined not to engage the second line until the first gave way. 
General Hanson had hardly fallen, however, when his line began to yield, 
and after a few moments many of his men were falling tothe rear. I saw 
that they needed support, and going back to the second line, instantly ordered 
the right regiment (Thirteenth Louisiana volunteers, Major Guillet,) to move 
by the right flank, in order to avoid the river, towards which we were march- 
ing, and then to advance in line of battle towards the woods ; and having my 
horse disabled by a wound in riding back, I dispatched Captain Lipscomb to 
give the same order to Major Zacharie, commanding the Sixteenth Lou- 
isiana volunteers, already under the bank. I moved rapidly forward the 
right regiment and soon engaged the enemy, under heavy fire. I presumed 
that the Sixteenth was moving under the river bank on our left, in accordance 
with the order sent by Captain Lipscomb. 

The woods were full of troops apparently in great confusion. Many of 
these formed on our line, and we advanced, driving the enemy before us 
beyond a ravine, on the further side of which was a picket fence. This ravine 
was filled with men broken from their commands, who were sheltered from 
the enemy, but such was their confusion, that they could accomplish nothing 
against him. I formed the fighting line on the rear side of the ravine, on the 
lower side of the crest, and by a well-directed volley poured into the advan- 
cing lines of the enemy, broke and dispersed it. When this first compact line 
gave way there was a momentary luil—a suspension of fire—and we prepared 
to charge; but, as if in the twinkle of an eye, another line of the enemy, 
extending far beyond our right, assumed the lost position. This was dis- 
persed. 

Presently a number of skirmishers appeared on our right, and we were 
fired upon from the left, on the opposite side of the river. The men in the 
ravine broke to the rear under these fires, that were aimed chiefly at them, 
and from which they appeared to suffer. There was perpetual skirmishing 
from the moment we entered the woods. Again, another line came on our 
front, which engaged us. I observed that our own right had given way, going 
through the open field on the right of us to the rear. I moved to our extreme 
left and saw the enemy was in heavy lines on the opposite bank, and already 
beginning to cross. I saw at once that we would be enveloped on the right 
and left. I ordered my command to fall back. It was a matter of doubt 
whether this could be accomplished successfully. Scarcely any one could 
enter the open field to our right and rear without being shot down, either by 
the infantry or by the batteries of the enemy. I should observe, that from 
the moment we approached the elevated ground near the river, the batteries 
of the enemy, posted on the opposite side, poured into our ranks without inter- 
mission. 

As soon as he was driven from the high ground on this side his batteries 
played upon it. His batteries and infantry concentrated on every spot from 
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which he was driven. It was for this reason that after a sharp conflict of 
thirty minutes, and having won the position, we were forced to abandon it. 
And this accounts, too, for the extraordinary loss we sustained, and for the fact 
that nearly all our wounded and killed were left on the field. Under my own 
observation several parties bearing off wounded were shot down as soon as they 
entered the open field. Many, therefore, of those put down as missing, were 
killed or wounded in this affair. Out of twenty-eight officers who went into 
the fight, fourteen were wounded, and most of them severely, and as the event 
may prove, I fear, mortally. This was in the Thirteenth Louisiana volunteers, 
Major Charles Guillet, of whose conduct I cannot speak in terms too high. 
The regiment behaved throughout like veterans. Captains Ryan, Lipscomb, 
King, Bishop, and McGrath, and Lieut. Levy displayed distinguished steadi- 
ness and courage. The loss of this regiment was, in two short actions, lasting 
both together not more than an hour, say nineteen officers and three hundred 
and thirty-two men killed, wounded, and missing—losing as many as some 
brigades. 

Major Zacharie’s position enabled him to drive in the skirmishers of the 
enemy and to hold him in check in front of our batteries for some time. After 
entering the woods the fire of our own batteries, together with that of the 
enemy just opposite, and the immediate development of infantry in heavy 
force along the opposite bank below him, prevented any orders of mine from 
reaching him or his joining us. He moved up the river, recrossed and joined 
the reserve. I assembled the whole command on this line and held our posi- 
tion until our battery was secured and we moved, in obedience to orders, on 
the right of Brigadier-General Preston’s brigade. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. L. Grsson, Colonel Commanding. 
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Letter from President Davis—Reply to Mr. Hunter. 


[We publish the following letters, as we have done the previous papers on 
this subject, without comment of our own, except to say that both sides hay- 
ing been heard, we hope the distinguished gentlemen will now consent to close 
the controversy, at least in our pages. ] 


Mississippi City, March 27th, 1878. 
Rev. J. W. Jones, D. D., 


Secretaty of Southern Historical Society : 

Dear Sir: In the December number of your magazine was 
published an article by Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, purporting to be a 
reply to my answer to his previous article published in a North- 
ern paper and copied into your magazine. In the beginning of 
his second article Mr. Hunter avows that “no offence was 
intended” by the first one. His right to declare what was his 
intention is admitted. Whetber the assumption that my action 
in sending commissioners as soon as Mr. Lincoln gave assurance 
that they would be received was to be ascribed, not to the avowed 
desire for peace between the two countries, but, as presented by 
Mr. Hunter, to the recently recognized danger from public dissat- 
isfaction with the Confederate Executive, was to be construed as 
“offensive,” or otherwise, each man will decide for himself, accord- 
ing to his standard of personal and official honor. 

I will not encumber your pages by following the verbose and 
contradictory article through its windings, but will leave Mr. 
Hunter, who was at one time Secretary of State, and subsequently 
a Senator in the Confederacy, to enjoy the shelter he seeks under 
an ignorance of the addresses and messages of the President of 
the Confederate States. 

There are, however, few Virginians of that time who can be so 
little informed as not to know that the executive department of 
the Confederate Government, with the necessary books and papers, 
was removed from Richmond to Danville, Virginia, when the army 
which covered the capital was compelled to retreat, and that at 
Danville the President issued an address to arouse the people to 
the defence of the soil of the State. Yet, importing his phrase- 
ology from beyond the country of the President and his friends, 
Mr. Hunter denominates that removal “a flight,” and states “in 
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no history of his flight from Richmond to the woods in Georgia, 
where he was captured, have I seen it stated that his head was 
once turned towards the enemy,” &c. 

Perhaps the search after some new chasm into which he could 
“Curtius”-like plunge the most prized of his country’s posses- 
sions—i. e., himself—prevented Mr. Hunter from learning that the 
President was at Danville exerting himself for the common de- 
fence, and that there were gaps in the ranks of Lee’s army which 
a patriot might have filled more usefully than in playing a trav- 
esty of “Curtius” by keeping far from the field, where the defen- 
ders of his State were gallantly contending against its invaders. 

I will not further consider his sophomoric twaddle about Cur- 
tius and the murder of the innocents, or his lame effort to show 
that he meant only—that the phrase, “the two countries,” embar- 
rassed the commissioners in their progress to Hampton Roads. 
Indeed, I should not have deemed that his article required my 
notice, but for the unfounded insinuation that a confidential inter- 
view which he had held with me had been reported to my aids, 
and by them used to his injury. 

Premising that I have no recollection of such an interview as 
he describes, I must express my surprise that any one should, 
after the lapse of thirteen years, be able to report fully a conver- 
sation of which, when it ended, he never expected to hear again. 
I do, however, remember a visit made to me in the executive office, 
some time after the Hampton Roads conference, by Senators Hun- 
ter, Graham, and Orr, to induce me to offer to negotiate on the 
basis of abandoning our independence; and that I closed the con- 
versation by asking them to send me a resolution of the Senate, 
and promising to make a prompt reply. I assembled the Cabinet 
as soon as the Senators left me, and made a statement to them of 
the interview, which I would not have permitted to be held con- 
fidentially. I then went to the house of Senator Barnwell, who 
was ill, stated the matter to him, and asked him to see that the 
resolution expected should be so unequivocal that my issue with 
the cabal should be distinctly understood by the people. Then, 
for the first time, my faith in Mr. Hunter was impaired; and con- 
fidence is a plant which will not bear “ topping.” 

That he should have thought I distrusted while yet confiding 
in him, must find its solution elsewhere than in my conduct. Per- 
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haps his suspicion originated in the same source from which came 
the unfriendly and injurious terms which it appears from his own 
statement he employed secretly against me. 

It is true that I believed his usefulness diminished by his timid. 
ity; but before having the advantage of his philosophy, as 
expounded in the article now under notice, I had concluded to 
take him as God made him, esteeming him for his good qualities, 
despite his defects; and now regret that these last have proved 
greater than was supposed. 

I have waited for answers to enquiries about the only point in 
Mr. Hunter’s article to which a response was considered obliga- 
tory, and this has delayed my communication to the present date. 
Of the aids who were then near to me, one is abroad; the answers 
of the other three are annexed, and they require no explanation. 

The characters of those gentlemen would render worse than 
useless a defence against the absurd suspicion that they were 
employed in backbiting gossip about a visitor to the house of their 
chief. 


I remain yours, respectfully, 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 





Lexineton, VA., 15th January, 1878. 
My Dear FRIEND: 

I received last week your letter of the 4th instant, and showed it to Colonel 
Johnston, who said that he would write to you on the subject of your enquiry 
without delay. 

To the best of my recollection and belief, I never heard, before the receipt 
of your letter of the 4th instant, of Mr. Hunter’s interview with you, in the 
interests of peace, referred to in the letter published over his signature in the 
December number of the Southern Historical Society Papers, which I have just 
read for the first time; nor do I remember to have ever heard a word from 
you that could be repeated to his disparagement. 

I do remember, however, that you were not in the habit of talking to me 
about public matters out of the line of my duties, and with which I had no 
special concern. 

With many thanks for your kind wishes, and with my very sincere prayers 
for the happiness of yourself and household, I remain faithfully, 


Your friend and servant, 
G. W. C. Lee. 


Hon. JEFFERSON Davis, Mississippi City, Miss. 
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LExineTon, VA., January 9th, 1878. 
Hon. JEFFERSON Davis: 

My Dear Sir: Your letter has been received calling my attention to a 
statement of the Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, made in the Southern Historical 
Society Papers for December, 1877, page 308. 

Mr. Hunter, after detailing a confidential conversation said to have been 
held with you, says: ‘‘After we separated I scarcely expected to hear more 
from this conversation ; but soon, perhaps the next day after, I heard it was 
bruited all over Richmond that I had been thoroughly conquered, had sub- 
mitted, and was disposed to make peace on any terms, with many other dis- 
paraging remarks. Amongst others, the President’s aids were said to be 
freely discussing these matters. How did they get hold of them, &c.?”’ 

At that time your aids, on duty at Richmond, were Colonels Wood, Lubbock, 
and myself. I can only speak for myself. It is very difficult, after thirteen 
years, for me to remember many things I once knew well; but so far as I can 
recollect, this is the first time I ever heard that Mr. Hunter had such a conver- 
sation with you as that detailed by him. 

I doremember that about that time—that is to say, early in 1865—a friend, a 
Member of Congress, if I am not mistaken, called my attention to Mr. Hun- 
ter, near St. Paul’s church, and used almost the expressions which Mr. Hun- 
teremploys. He futher stated, to my great surprise, that there was a cabal in 
the Senate to supersede Mr. Davis and put Mr. Hunter at the head of the gov- 
ment. 

It was my surprise which impressed this upon me, for I supposed that your 
relations with Mr. Hunter were of the most confidential character. 

I would further state, that I do not believe it possible for you to have 
revealed any conversation confidential in its character. The statement is 
moreover improbable in many aspects. I was not living with you; I met you 
generally at the office. I rode frequently with you on horseback; more than 
all others put together. Your conversation was friendly and familiar, but it 
generally turned upon anything else than the business of the hour, as your 
tides were for relaxation. Your business with your aids related to war, not 
politics. 

I never knew, until this correspondence arose, that any except the kindest 
relations existed between Mr. Hunter and yourself. I knew that he was fre- 
quently consulted by you, and was regarded as in®perfect accord with you. I 
have always heard you speak of him kindly—evenfaffectionately. It is there- 
fore with regret that I learn that a different state of feeling exists. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Wo. PRESTON JOHNSTON. 
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GALveEsTon, March 21st, 1878, 
Rev. J. WILLIAM JONES, 


Sec. S. H. Society, Richmond, Va.: 

Dear Sir: I have quite recently seen in the Southern Historical Society 
Papers, for December last, a communication from the Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, 
of Virginia, purporting to be a rejoinder to a letter of the Hon. Jefferson 
Davis, appearing in the November number of the Southern Historical Society 
Papers, in reply to a former communication of Mr. Hunter on the subject of 
the ‘‘ Peace Commission’’ conference at Hampton Roads. 

The paper of Mr. Davis I have not seen, but I desire to advert briefly to 
some of the statements contained in Mr. Hunter’s rejoinder, which I believe 
my Official relations to President Davis, as a member of his staff, not only enti- 
tle but qualify me to intelligently consider. 

After relating that he had an interview with the President, shortly subse- 
quently to the conference, respecting the urgent necessity of some efforts to 
procure terms of accommodation from the enemy, Mr. Hunter proceeds to say 
(page 308): 

‘‘ After we separated I scarcely expected to hear more from the conversa- 
tion; but soon, perhaps the next day after, I heard it was bruited all over 
Richmond that I had been thoroughly conquered, had submitted, and was dis- 
posed to make peace on any terms, with many other disparaging remarks. 
Amongst others the President’s aids were said to be freely discussing these mat- 
ters. How did they get hold of them? It is true there was no positive pledge 
of secrecy in these conversations, but from their nature and circumstances 
discussed, their confidential character was to have been implied and ought to 
have been respected.”’ 

At the time of the alleged interview and subsequently until his capture, I 
had the honor of being one of the ‘ President’s aids,” and was most intimately 
and cordially associated with him and the remaining members of his official 
family ; and I beg to say, that he never spoke a word to me on the theme sug- 
gested by Mr. Hunter; nor did I ever hear a word spoken by one of his 
‘aids’? implying any disparagement of Mr. Hunter, or indicating that any 
facts had been gotten ‘hold of” respecting the alleged or any other interview 
with Mr. Davis. 

It is almost incredible to me that any one at all acquainted with the character 
of Mr. Davis could indulge a suspicion, however faint, that he could have been 
capable of betraying trust or of breaking faith. Of all men he is the last to 
whom such imputation could attach. 

It is equally beyond belief that he could have tolerated, much less inspired 

_in his staff, any assault upon the motives or character of Mr. Hunter. 

The Confederate President was immeasurably superior to any such thing. 
Whether Mr. Hunter’s great soficitude for ‘‘ accommodation”? became known 
to the public, I know not—it is not at all unlikely that the views of so distin- 
guished a gentleman were divined by his compeers and associates in Congress. 
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It may be that the course claimed by Mr. Hunter to have been advised by 
him, would have been the wiser. Indeed, in the light of the present, it might 
have been wiser not to have fought at all, but to have surrendered at Lincoln’s 
call for 75,000 men! 

But whatever men may think of that, I believe it will not be considered 
extravagant to say that a proposition to surrender the cause and abandon the 
battle for freedom, after the conference at Hampton Roads, would have been 
received (and justly, as I think,) by the army and the people as the inspiration 
of either pusillanimity or treason. 

I have the honor to be, yours very truly and respectfully, 
F. R. Lussock, 
Ex-Aide-de-Camp to President Jefferson Davis. 





GRANT AS A SOLDIER AND CIVILIAN. 


BY GENERAL DABNEY H. MAURY. 


The war which placed General Grant in the high position he so 
lately occupied, is so recent and was so fierce, that it is natural his 
contemporaries should entertain opinions widely different as to the 
conduct and capacity of the successful general who ended it. 

Even European critics have been affected by the flood of mili- 
tary reports which have been poured forth by the able and inge- 
nious historians who accompained the Northern armies—and their 
discrimination has been dazzled by the glare of the great results 
accomplished by General Grant—so that they oftentimes seem to 
overestimate his capacities as a commander. 

On the other hand, it has been difficult for the conquered people of 
the South to recognize the virtues or even to admit the high capaci- 
ties which may be found in the leaders who have wrought us so 
much evil. 

But there are indications of a returning sense of justice in the 
factions so lately arrayed against each other in the bloodiest drama 
of modern times, and as the era of peace and fraternity, of which 
we of the South have heard so much and seen so little, is near at 
hand, a discussion of the military conduct of the great Captains 
who led the opposing hosts may now be conducted in a spirit of 
fairness—and in such manner as may conserve the interests of 
history. 
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While I cannot agree with the extravagant estimate of General 
Grant in which the popular sentiment of the Northern people of 
these United States holds him—nor with the lower, but still over. 
estimate in which he is held by even clever English critics, | 
have never been of the number of those who despised him as a 
General, or who attribute successes coextensive with the greatest 
theatre of war the world has ever seen—whether we consider the 
vastness of the country covered by his operations, the number of 
the battles, or the fierceness and duration of the struggle—to sheer 
obstinacy and to mere lack. Whatever the political enemies of 
General Grant (I believe he has no personal enemies) may think 
about him, they cannot deny that his career has been most extra- 
ordinary, and that no instance can be found, even in America, 
where the fortunes of men fluctuate most suddenly, of such 
strange, eventful history as his has been. Born and reared in the 
simple habits of plain people in a western town, his apppointment 
as a cadet of the United States Military Academy opened to him 
his first acquaintance with associates of a higher culture, and his 
first opportunity to measure himself with those whom it has been 
his destiny to overwhelm with disasters, or to reward with the 
higbest prizes of their profession. The Academy was not, how- 
ever, a sphere in which his peculiar traits could find scope or 
appreciation, for after the four years’ course there, he graduated 
only respectably, and was remembered as a fair mathematician— 
a very good fellow, and notably the most daring horseman in the 
riding school. His feats of horsemanship have probably never 
been equaled there. When his turn came to ride at “the leaping 
bar,” the dragoons in attendance would lift the bar from the three 
foot trestles, on which it rested, raise it as high as their heads, and 
he would drive his horse over it without a graze, clearing near six 
feet! In this alone can I recall any germ of the character which 
has achieved for him the pre-eminent success he now enjoys. I 
next remember him asa quartermaster of the Fourth United States 
infantry in Monterey, in the fall of 1846—where he was not yet 
esteemed more than a very good fellow, with good sense, self- 
reliant, no bad habits, and a shrewd judgement in horse-flesb. 
There I left him in December, 1846, and have never since, to this 
day, laid eyes upon him; but his career in the United States army, 
before the war, is fully recorded and well known to all the world. 
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He contracted the love of drink, which finally lost him his commis- 
sion, and retired into civil life under circumstances of the most 
depressing nature; he struggled along in obscurity, with narrow 
means, sometimes sober, sometimes not—but never charged with 
intentional wrong done to anybody—until the war burst upon the 
country and brought him at once to a prominent position in the 
Federal army in the West. And such a retrieval of destiny as he 
wrought during the ensuing four years has never been known. 

Grant’s first military operations at Belmont were not regarded 
as auspicious of a brilliant future. But the capture of Fort Don- 
aldson was masterly, and lent a brightness to his prospects, which 
was soon after dimmed by his defeat at Shiloh. 

Many of the participants in the battle of Shiloh believe that but 
for the death of Sidney Johnston, Grant and his army would have 
been captured before the timely arrival of Buell. 

Although the laurels of Shiloh were won by Buell, Grant 
reposed upon them during some months of inaction. It did not 
suit his government to give them to Buell, who was an intract- 
able officer when the policy of the government became adverse to 
his convictions of right. Thinking men, on both sides, believed 
that Buell won the battle of Shiloh, but Grant has the reward. 

Grant’s next, campaign was in North Mississippi, during the 
falland winter of 1862. It opened with the quasi victory over 
Price at Iuka, which was followed, two weeks later, by the repulse 
of Van Dorn (by Rosecranz) at Corinth. 

Notwithstanding the great advantages these successes gave Grant, 
he utterly failed to improve them, and through his inaction and slug- 
gish conduct the whole of this important campaign was completely 
defeated by Van Dorn’s brilliant dash, at the head of two thou- 
sand horsemen, into the depot of the Federal army at Holly 
Springs. In one day Van Dorn destroyed three months’ supplies, 
for sixty thousand men, and compelled Grant to fall back and 
abandon the invasion of Mississippi. But the Northern govern- 
ment soon began the organization of another and greater army, 
and to the surprise of us all, Grant was placed at its head. 

Then was manifested to the minds of some the mysterious force 
of that man, who, after misconduct which had cost better men 
their commissions, and in spite of widespread charges of drunken- 
hess, was again entrusted with the most important military enter- 
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prise ever undertaken in the West, and with the greatest army 
that had ever yet been assembled outside of Virginia. The war 
was now two years old; and in that time Grant’s career had 
embraced the doubtful affair of Belmont, the capture of Fort Don- 
aldson, the disastrous first day at Shiloh, the battle of Iuka, in 
which Grant did not fight at all, but by his slowness opened the 
way for Price’s retreat, after he had repulsed Rosecranz, the bat- 
tle of Corinth, won by Rosecranz during Grant’s absence, who, 
on his return, not only failed to follow up the beaten army of Van 
Dorn, but allowed it to recruit and reorganize close by him, and 
when at Jast he did march against it, he moved (with overwhelm. 
ing forces) so cautiously andslowly that by Christmas he was only 
six days’ march from Corinth, where his enemy had been almost 
destroyed three months before. This unpardonable inaction, and 
the grave neglect to guard his depots, gave Van Dorn the oppor- 
tunity to pass behind him, destroy all the supplies of his army, 
and defeat his campaign. Yet, after all this, Mr. Lincoln recog. 
nized in Grant the qualities essential for the successful leader of his 
armies; and he then reposed in him irrevocably his absolute 
confidence; and there it rested, through evil report and through 
good report, to the very end. What made him do it, no man can 
tell; but he did it, and the results are before us! 

I will not dwell on the subsequent military operations of 
General Grant. They were on a grand scale. He was never 
stinted in material nor in men. He would never move until his 
estimates were met, and they were enormous. He soon found he 
could only defeat our armies by overwhelming them with much 
greater armies, and he had the force of will to compel his govern- 
ernment to furnish him with such armaments as modern war has 
never seen. We can almost believe the stories of Xerxes and his 
Persian hosts, when we remember the blue lines and the blue 
masses which covered the flats beyond Young’s Point, surged and 
resurged against the works around Vicksburg, burst over Bragg’s 
attenuated lines about Chattanooga, and swarmed over the Poto- 
mac in countless thousands to attempt and reattempt the deadly 
“on to Richmond,” until, at last, two hundred thousand of them 
enveloped all that was left of the grand old army of Virginia, then 
reduced to eight thousand way-worn, starving, but desperate men, 
who only awaited the signal of their chief to charge upon the 
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hated blue lines before them, force their way through to the moun- 
tains, or die together there. 

In estimating Grant’s claims as a general, we must admit that 
one principle by which he achieved bis success isa new one. It is 
known in this country as the “principle of attrition”; and being 
a newly-announced principle of war, may be appropriately dis- 
cussed in a paper like this. Whatever the military student may 
find in Grant’s career to admire, he should not unadvisedly adopt 
this “principle of attrition.” Humanity revolts at it and history 
will arraign Grant for the recklessness with which he dashed his 
men to death. 

In Virginia, he either could not or would not manceuvre, but 
knowing that for every thousand men who were slain by the rifles 
of the army of Virginia he would within ten day’s time receive 
an equal number of recruits, he persevered in a criminal manner 
in this new principle of war. Itis quite remarkable that the tac- 
tics of the late Commander of the Army of the United States and 
his successor, General Sherman, were so at variance, and yet car- 
ried both men to such substantial personal rewards. 

Grant announced and acted on the principle, “I never manwu- 
vre.” Sherman never fought when he could avoid it, except at 
Chickasaw Bluff, but is the greatest of living manceuvrers. 

Without doubt Grant must be held responsible for the stoppage 
of the exchange of prisoners, which was the most cruel act of his 
plan of attrition. No parallel can be found for this double crime 
against humanity. 

In order that two hundred thousand effectives should be kept 
from the ranks of the Confederate army, they were incarcerated 
and starved deliberately in Northern prisons, while a greater 
number of his own men (two hundred and sixty thousand) were 
suffered to languish in Southern prisons. It may be said that 
Grant’s superiors adopted this cruel measure. While I am ready 
to believe it was conformable with their war policy, I cannot resist 
the conviction that Grant could at any time have opened all those 
prisons, North and South, and have arrested the most cruel of all 
the horrors of this dreadful war. I have seen gentlemen who 
were confined in Northern prisons for more than two years, and 
who have assured me they never, during the last year of their 
imprisonment, knew what it was to be free from the pangs of bun- 
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ger! Although we have moved the greater part of our dead from 
Northern soil, eleven thousand still sleep in their graves about the 
prisons. During little over two years twenty six thousand Con. 
federate prisoners died of starvation and hard treatment in North- 
ern prisons, while in the same time twenty thousand Federal pri- 
soners died in the Southern prisons. And when we remember 
they were all young able-bodied men, how cruel and unnecessary 
must have been the hardships which killed them, and how crimi- 
nal the author of their sufferings! 

Still we must recognize the great capacities of a general which 
bore Grant steadily on to his success, sometimes through disas- 
ter and defeat, but ever onward to the ultimate successful end, 
through four years of surging war. Pre-eminently he possesses the 
first and highest of all virtues—courage. Not merely that pby- 
sical courage which calmly meets personal danger, but the courage 
to execute his own plans, regardless of the opposition of all 
opposers. His judgment of military men is good. He gathered 
good men about him during the war, and made them work and 
fight. His reticence, his self-reliance, and his tenacity of purpose, 
are the qualities which have mainly borne him to fortune. The 
success of his military operations has often been attributed to the 
counsels of one or another of his generals, who have been sup- 
posed to have “more head” than some critics are willing to accord 
to him; but this is a great mistake. Grant has “head” enough 
to conceive his own plans, with nerve and ability to accomplish 
them. At the same time he does not hesitate to ask the opinions 
and suggestions of his subordinate officers. A remarkable instance 
of this has been related to the writer in such manner as entitles 
it to full credit, and as it is not generally known, I will state it here. 

In the spring of 1863 Grant had failed to capture Vicksburg by 
the canal through which the Mississippi would not run, and sum- 
moned to his headquarters on Young’s Point, opposite Vicksburg, 
Generals Sherman, Frank Blair, and McPherson, and submitted to 
them in council of war his plan of taking that place. He invited 
their opinions upon it, and called first on General McPherson to 
speak. McPherson was accounted by our officers the ablest gen- 
eral in the Western armies, and his gentlemanlike character had 
impressed itself upon his enemies, while he was held in high and 
just esteem by General Grant. On this occasion he expressed him- 
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self opposed to the execution of the plan proposed by Grant, and 
gave his reasons against it with much earnestness and force. 
After hearing him Grant called on Sherman to state his views, 
which was done with a fluency characteristic of that commander. 
He also opposed Grant’s plan. General Frank Blair was then 
invited to give his opinions of his Commanding-General’s designs ; 
but with a modesty and frankness which do him credit declined to 
express himself upon the question, on the ground that he did not 
feel justified in giving an opinion after the superior wisdom which 
had been evolved before him. Grant dismissed the council with or- 
ders to reassemble at 10 A. M. the next day, when he would commu- 
nicate the result of his consideration of their views. Accordingly, 
next morning, on the reconvening of the officers, they were 
informed by Grant that he had given full attention to the opinions 
expressed by them, but that he had not been shaken in his own 
plan of operation; that on returning to their respective headquar- 
ters they would find the orders that had already been issued for 
the movement, which would begin at once. That movement cap- 
tured Vicksburg! 

Abundant other instances might be cited to show that, such as 
it was, Grant’s military policy was all hisown. Noman controlled 
it. And oftentimes he not only enforced it on reluctant subordi- 
nates, but on his government itself! 

It has often been said that General Sherman inspired some of 
Grant’s happiest decisions, but notwithstanding Grant’s generous 
acknowledgments in the beautiful letter Colonel Chesney repro- 
duces in his biographical sketch of Grant, and which Grant wrote 
to Sherman when he was on the eve of going to assume command 
of the armies of the United States, I cannot believe it at all prob- 
able that so erratic and undignified a character as Sherman’s 
could have ever influenced Grant much; and it is noteworthy in 
this connection, that irreverent and vainglorious as Sherman is, 
Grant alone seemed to be the object of his real respect. It is far 
more likely that Sherman, in the only independent operations he 
ever conducted which did not result in failure—I mean those from 
Dalton to Atlanta—was aided by the sound sense of his superior 
commander; and I have some direct testimony on this point. 

During these remarkable operations a Southern gentleman was 
permitted to pass through the lines of both Johnston and Sher. 
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man on an errand of mercy and affection to an aged relative north 
of Dalton. His mission accomplished, he was not allowed to 
return through Sherman’s lines, but was required to go to City 
Point, on James river, to get a pass from General Grant. When 
the General was informed of his arrival and wishes he courteously 
sent for him to come to his headquarters, and entered freely into 
conversation with him, and left upon the mind of my friend the 
impression that General Grant himself was the real deus ex machina 
of Sherman’s army while manceuvreing in front of Johnston before 
Atlanta. He explained that by the aid of the electric telegraph he 
had free and instant communication with Sherman, and stated 
that every night they passed some time in telegraphic conversa- 
tion with each other relative to the day’s movements as well as to 
those to be made on the morrow; and the inference is plain that 
through all of that campaign Sherman had the benefit of Grant’s 
advice at every stage of it. 

After Atlanta was passed, Hood having removed his army from 
Sherman’s path, there was no longer any obstacle to his “ march 
to the sea.” It lay through a pleasant and abundant country, 
occupied only by women and old men, and Sherman could go on 


and have his pleasure of the unprotected people—as he did. 
During the conversation betore recited General Grant remarked 
to my friend, “When 1 heard, sir, that your government had 
removed General Johnston from command of that army, I felt 
as much relief as if I one been able to reinforce General Sherman 


with a large army corps.” 

Not only has Grant been capable of en and executing his 
own plans, but we must give him credit for ability to handle the 
great armies he forced his government to give him with more 
facility than any of his predecessors of the Army of the Potomac, 
McClellan excepted. When Grant took command of that army it 
had been successively commanded by McDowell, McClellan, Burn- 
side, Pope, Hooker, and Meade. The Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia had struck the Army of the Potomac under all these gen- 
erals seriatim, and always, except at Antietam and at Gettysburg, 
the Army of the Potomac had been utterly defeated, and could 
only be marched away from the presence of its victorious enemy 
to be reinforced, refitted, and brought back again after repose and 
reinforcement to attempt anew the “on to Richmond” under 
another experimental general. 
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Antietam was a drawn battle. It made Lee abandon his first 
campaign beyond the Potomac, and saved the Federal capital and 
cause. But McClellan was too high-bred, too broad in his philan- 
throphy, too honest a gentleman to serve Lincoln and Stanton. 
Therefore he was retired, even after a service so signal, and in 
spite of the fact that he was known to the Confederate and Fed- 
eral armies as the most accomplished of the Federal commanders. 

After Grant came to the Army of the Potomac it never left the 
field. It was punished more severely under him than it had ever 
been under any of his predecessors. Some accounts show that it 
lost 100,000 men!—one hundred thousand men from the first 
movement in May, 1864, till the battle of Cold Harbor closed, in 
June, 1864! Yet Grant never suffered it to get beyond his con- 
trol. After his repulse at Cold Harbor he could not get it to fight 
any more there, but he held it near the victorious army, and 
marched it in order by flank to his new base on the James, where 
he kept it till the end. This was what no other commander of 
that army had ever done, and stamps him an able general. 

He has been severely criticised for fighting all those battles and 
losing so many men to gain a position which he might have 
reached without any loss at all. But, in justice, we can say he 
was not chargeable with want of military capacity for adopting 
that plan of campaign. It was a moral, and not a strategical 
error, on his part. From unquestionable anthority we know that 
when Stunton first told Grant that he was to be placed in com- 
mand of the armies of Virginia he was well pleased, and said: 
“T shall at once change the plan of campaign, and make my base 
of operations upon the James river south of Richmond.” Stanton 
said, “ No, you must operate from the other direction.” “ But,” 
said Grant, “if I do it will cost us one hundred thousand men 
before we can get to where we can take Richmond.” “ Well,” 
said Stanton, “ you shall have the hundred thousand men to lose 
rather than this administration, by abandoning its plan and route 
of operations in which we have so long persisted shall be con- 
victed before the country of having persisted in error.” Said 
Grant: “If you furnish me the men to do it I will execute your 
plan.” So that, while he had military capacity to appreciate the 
surroundings of the Secretary’s campaign, and to foresee the tre- 
mendous slaughter of his men which it would involve, he con- 
sented to be the instrument of its execution ! 
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A fair review of Grant’s career will not rank him high amongst 
the generals of history, and will not furnish such illustrations of 
the art of war as will cause military men to study his campaigns, 
But they may learn from him how fortitude may retrieve even the 
most depressing personal misfortunes, and how supreme in war 
are self-reliance, constancy, and courage. These were the peculiar 
capacities for war which the United States Government required 
of him in its emergency. And it is a consolation to us who fought 
against him that he possessed them in an extraordinary degree, 
and that the vast resources of the Northern States, wielded by 
his inexorable will and unyielding tenacity, were insuperable by 
our unhappy people, and would long before the final issue have 
overwhelmed any other army than the Army of Northern Vir. 
ginia. 

I have endeavored to place General Grant fairly in this paper. 
I desire to set down naught in malice, if I can nothing extenuate. 
I should not do this if I did not acknowledge one shining charac- 
teristic which has ever been the accompaniment of the highest 
courage. In the whole course of his career no acts or words of 
personal cruelty or insult to his prisoners or others whom the 
misfortunes of war threw into his power have ever been attributed 
to him. Vicksburg was his first great victory; it was the very 
culmination of his career; it was won after unexampled efforts 
and cost of time, of treasure, and of blood. Grant evinced no 
vulgar exultation in his triumphs. He neither did nor permitted 
any acts of insult or injury to any member of the conquered army, 
but showed every attention, not only to their material wants, but 
to the feelings of his prisoners. 

At the surrender of General Lee, Grant evinced a consideration 
of his fallen enemy worthy of all honor. He indulged in no 
“stage effect ” exultations over his grand victory. He granted 
promptly the terms of surrender proposed by Lee, observed the 
most careful respect for his feelings, provided liberally for the 
comfort and transportation of the captive army, and abstaining 
even from entering Richmond, proceeded direct to City Point, 
whence he embarked for his office in Washington city, and 
addressed himself to the final duties his great conquest had devolved 
upon him. History has honored the young Napoleon for refusing 
to humiliate old Wurmsur by his presence at the capitulation of 
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Mantua. So will it honor Grant for the respect he showed to the 
feelings of his conquered foes. He was capable of appreciating 
their high courage, and he did more at that time to restrain the 
ferocity of the non-combatants of the North, and to tranquilize 
the unhappy people of the South, than was accomplished by his 
whole government. 

Grant’s interposition in behalf of General Lee and his bold 
resistance of. the purpose of the government to disregard the 
paroles which we had given, gave great hope to our prostrate 
people that he would worthily sustain the grand role he had 
assumed. 

But in sadness and sorrow we must now turn to the record of 
his civil life, and as we read it feel that Grant misunderstood the 
value and the uses of the great opportunity his sword had placed 
before him. 

Had he justly appreciated his high responsibilities he would 
never have sold himself to the party whose principles he had all 
his life opposed, but content with the fame he had earned and 
with his position as head of the army, he would have remained 
faithful to his convictions, well knowing that with him rested the 
power to restrain the reckless men who had been undermining the 
foundations of the republic, and who have sought to overthrow it 
for their personal ends. 

Instead of turning a deaf ear to the allurements of these con- 
spirators against his country, we have seen Grant silently delibe- 
rate over the prizes before him, and then abandon his own party 
and pass at once without progression to the head of that which 
paid him best. 

They won him from his life-long allegiance by the high prize of 
the Presidency, and so soon as he gained it he began to prostitute 
it to the accomplishment of the designs of the hb cst set of poli- 
ticians this continent has ever known, and t° ais own ‘personal 
convenience and ‘emolument. 

He gathered about him and filled the » :t responsible positions 
of the government with venal partis?:: ; or incompetent relations. 
His “republican court” became t!.. iocus of the chief gift-givers 
and gift-takers of the land; and i:om the moment of his accept- 
ance of the supreme power it was evident there had been no 
“sweetness for him in the uses of adversity” for having been born 
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and always lived in poverty. The one clearly-marked policy of 
his eight years’ reign was, that he “never intended to be poor 
any more.” ; 

In reviewing the history of this century it will be impossible to 
find arule so barren of statesmanship, or of evidences of broad 
national policy, as Grant’s has been. When we consider our 
foreign relations we can point only to the Samana speculation ag 
an effort to extend our influence. 

And when we turn to our domestic affairs, we see the sad spec- 
tacle of States overthrown and constitution and laws set aside by 
the man who had sworn to protect them, and all the rights of the 
people subordinated to the one prime object of placing a centralized 
power in the hands of him who was incapable of statesmanship 
broader than the bounds of his own personal convenience or pecu- 
niary profit. 

To this condition he strove to reduce us all, and first sought to 
secure the nomination by his party for a third presidential term. 
When that effort failed, he thought to possess, by fraud and force, 
the control of the government, and hoped to keep it till his life’s 
end. Only a few months have passed since the people realized the 
danger in which we stood, and rose in their might and rebuked 
this usurper and scattered the power of his confederates. 

Those who have believed in the capacity of our people for self- 
government, and who had begun to despair of the republic, now 
take heart again, and once more hope to enjoy the blessing of 
freedom. 

Let not Grant misconstrue the recent honors paid him by the 
monarchical powers of Europe. They are but the tributes paid 
by those who owe their offices to force to the military prowess of 
him who has ever been ready to use force to perpetuate his 
power. ; 

They only defer, they do not avert his ultimate destiny, and 
when he returns to his people he will soon pass, followed by their 
curses and contempt, to his native obscurity. 

It is uncharitable and of little profit to speculate upon the rem- 
nant ot his life left to him. But we may well believe “his days 
will be few and evil.” Without taste for literary and intellectual 
pursuits, bereft of power and of influence, deserted by those who 
have hung about him for what he gave them, with a growing pro- 
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pensity for the special sin that besets him, when the morning tele- 
grams shall announce that Grant is dead, men will lament and 
wonder that capacities so good, with opportunities so great, should 
reach a conclusion so impotent. 


NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF THE ARMIES AT GETTYSBURG. 
BY COLONEL WALTER H. TAYLOR, A. A. G., A. N. V. 


[The following explanation and correction of his former article was sent 
by Colonel Taylor simultaneously to the Philadelphia Times and tous. We 
exceedingly regret that its publication in our Papers has been unavoidably 
delayed until now :] 


As my account of the battle of Gettysburg was first given to the 
public in your columns, I respectfully ask space therein sufficient 
to make the following explanation and correction of the statement 
of the strength of the Confederate Army then made in that cam- 
paign: 

I would premise with the mention of the fact that two kinds of 


returns of the strength of the army were required to be made to 
the Department during the war—the one a “field return,” made 
twice a month (on the 10th and 20th), and the other a “monthly 
return,” made on the last day of each month. - 

In the field returns there was a column for the “officers present 
for duty,” and one for “enlisted men present for duty”; the sum 
of the two would give the “effective total” as generally under- 
stood—that is, the fighting strength. 

In the monthly report the arrangement was different: there 
was a column for each grade of officers, both of the line and staff, 
and also a column for sergeants, one for corporals, and one for 
privates—enlisted men. There was then a column headed “effec- 
tive total,” which embraced only the enlisted men present for 
duty—that is, the non-commissioned staff, sergeants, corporals, 
and privates; there being no column for the aggregate of the 
commissioned officers present for duty. 

There are many methods of comparing the strength of opposing 
armies. The one adopted by me was to take the “effective total,” 
or the sum of the officers and enlisted men present for duty, 
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excluding all consideration of the special or extra-duty men, those 
sick, and those in arrest. As this manner of estimating was 
applied to both armies, it seemed to me the most equitable and 
satisfactory. 

In taking notes from the returns on file in the Archive Office at 
Washington, I aimed to arrive at the “effective total.” This in 
the “field returns” was readily determined by adding together 
the officers and enlisted men present for duty; but in the case of 
the “monthly reports” it was a very natural error for one to take 
the addition of the column headed “ effective total” as represent- 
ing the effective strength. Now, it so happened that the basis of 
my estimate of the strength of General Lee’s army at Gettysburg 
was the monthly report of the 31st May, 1863, and not a field return. 
I, therefore, took the total amount of the column headed “ effective 
total” —viz., 68,352—as representing what is generally understood 
by that term, and under the impression that the extensions under 
that column embraced the officers and men present for duty. 

I was the more naturally led into this error, as Mr. Swinton, 
whose figures I had before me, had done precisely the same thing. 
Lieutenant-General Early having directed my attention, on the 
9th instant, to the discrepancy between certain figures given by 
General Humphreys from the same return to the Comte de Paris 
and my own, and having expressed his apprehension that [ took the 
figures from the column headed “effective total,” inasmuch as, 
excluding the cavalry, the strength of the army as taken from 
the field return of the 20th May, 1863, was greater than that 
taken from the monthly report of the 31st May, 1863, I began to 
suspect that the officers were not included in the estimate given. 
I at once made application to the War Department for the infor- 
mation necessary to settle the matter, and having been kindly 
favored with a prompt reply to my request, [ have been enabled 
to review my figures, and find that the estimate of strength on the 
31st May, 1863, does not include the officers present for duty. At 
that date the effective strength of General Lee’s army was as fol- 
lows: Longstreet’s command, 29,171; A. P. Hill’s command, 
30,286; cavalry, 10,292; artillery, 4,702. Total effective of all arms, 
74,451. And carrying out the same reasoning as that originally 
pursued, I would say that General Lee had at Gettysburg, includ- 
ing all the cavalry, 67,000 men—that is to say, 53,500 infantry, 
9,000 cavalry, and 4,500 artillery. 
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Of course this number was not available to him at any one time, 
as 1 have previously explained, but I prefer to adopt the greatest 
number as shown by the official reports; and in like manner 1 
would persist in estimating the strength of the Federal army by 
the statement of General Hooker to General Halleck, made on the 
27th day of June, to the effect that his “whole force ot enlisted 
men present for duty would not exceed 105,000.” 

As General Hooker thus gave only his enlisted men present for 
duty, perhaps the figures originally given by me as the strength of 
General Lee’s army—that is say, 67,452 on the 31st May, 1873, 
and 62,000 at Gettysburg—should be employed in the comparison, 
as they represent also bis enlisted men present for duty. 

For if we add to the J05,000 enlisted men of the Federal army 
the same proportion for officers as that found in the Confederate 
army, it would raise the effective strength of the former to fully 
115,000 on the 27th day of June, four days previous to the battle. 
View these figures as one will, the disparity in numerical strength 
is very apparent. 

Historical accuracy being my great aim in all that I have to say 
upon this subject, I hasten to correct the error into which I have 
inadvertently fallen along with Mr. Swinton. 

Strength of the Army of Northern Virginia, May 31st, 18638. 
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Colonel Taylor’s Reply to the Count of Paris. 


NorFrouk, Va., March 8, 1878. 
Rev. J. WitiiAM JoNEs, 
Secretary, &c., Richmond, Va.: 

My Dear Mr. Jones: In compliance with your request, I en. 
close herewith the copy of the memorandum of the Count of Paris 
concerning the strength of the two armies at Gettysburg, sent to 
me by Colonel Allan. I bave only found time to read the same 
to-day. It is, in my judgment, as conclusive evidence as has yet 
been presented of the great disparity in the strength of the two 
armies, when one who deducts thirteen per cent. from the effective 
strength of the Army of the Potomac, and makes a further deduc- 
tion of seven per cent. for the straggling from that army, during 
a period of four days, while he allows but four per cent. for the 
reduction of the Army of Northern Virginia, from the same cause, 
during a period of nearly one month, should yet admit that the 
former army exceeded the latter in numerical strength by “some- 
what more taan one-fourth.” It appears to me, however, that the 
Count unnecessarily surrounds a plain matter of fact with perpiex- 
ing questions involving much thai is indeterminate, and seeks to 
reach a result by doubtful inferences and intricate calculatioas 
which is readily attainable by direct, positive, and contempora- 
neous evidence. 

In the first place, I do not see the necessity for attempting a 
comparison that shall embrace the men on extra or special duty 
with both armies. I would not object to this if a satisfactory 
result could be had; but when the most positive evidence we have 
relates to the numbers present with each army for duty, why not 
limit the comparison to these? Why not seek at once to ascer- 
tain the number of men in line of battle available for the fight? 
When we speak of “officers and enlisted men present for duty,” a 
clear understanding is had of what is meant. It matters not how 
many men were with the organizations, or sick in ambulances; 
they took no part in the fight, and some of them were, perhaps, 
so far removed from the scene as not even to hear the guns. But, 
apart from this, it is not so easy to determine their number as it 
is to ascertain the number of those who were pre-ent for duty. 
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The returns of both armies were alike in this, viz.: in each 
there was a column for the officers “present for duty,” and one 
for the enlisted men “present for duty.” Entirely distinct from 
this, but under the general heading “ present,” were separate col- 
umns for “extra or special duty,” “sick,” and “in arrest.” The 
extra or special-duty men were, as a rule, on service with the 
trains, and were never counted by regimental commanders with 
us in their reports of “men present for duty.” Without discuss- 
ing the point made by the Count, that the “Federal officers gave 
as what they called their effective strength the figures representing 
all the men present, and not only those present for duty,” I would 
call attention to the fact that, in his official correspondence with 
the General-in-Chief, General Hooker, on the 27th day of June, 
1863—four days previous to the battle—stated that his “whole 
force of enlisted men present for duty would not exceed 105,000.” 
He does not use the term “effective strength,” but “enlisted men 
present for duty.” Evidently these figures were taken from the 
column headed “enlisted men present for duty.” Now, why will 
all the writers on the other side persist in ignoring this evidence 
of the General of the Army of the Potomac? This dispatch from 
General Hooker to General Halleck was sent under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The former desired to impress upon the latter the 
necessity for reinforcing him, and that there “might be no mis- 
understanding,” he informs his superivr that his whole force of 
enlisted men present for duty will not exceed 105,000. This 
evidence, written down at the time by the General of the Army, 
with the reports of his subordinates before him, is worth ten times 
that sustained only by the hind-sights of the officers whose 
evidence, given from memory some time afterwards, is made the 
basis of calculation by the Count. General Meade himself testi- 
fied that when he took command the returns shown him called 
for 105,000 men—evidently the same from which General Hooker 
derived his figures—although he erroneously claims that those 
figures embraced the garrison at Harper’s Ferry. General Meade 
also testified from memory, before the Congressional Committee, 
that he had “upon that battlefield,” of all arms of the service, a 
little under 100,000 men: whereas the Count gives bim but 85,000. 
Surely, General Meade did not include in this statement the men 
on duty with the trains. 
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The trains of the Army of the Potomac on the 27th day of June 
were doubtless strung out for a considerable distance, a large por. 
tion being still in Virginia. Is it reasonable to suppose that Gen. 
eral Hooker, in his endeavor to impress upon the War Department 
the necessity for giving him additional troops, would embrace in 
his report of the enlisted men present for duty all those on extra 
or special duty with the trains? The percentage of officers to 
men present for duty with the Confederates was as one to ten; 
allowing the same for the Federals, and General Hooker’s effective 
strength on the 27th of June was 115,500. The Count claims that 
the 105,000 represented the entire present strength of the Army 
of the Potomac—including not only officers and men present for 
duty, but those on extra or special duty, those sick, and those in 
arrest. But I do not think he can substantiate this in absolute 
contradiction, as it is, to the testimony of General Hooker. He 
then deducts from this 105,000 thirteen per cent. for men on spe- 
cial duty, sick, and in arrest, and gives 91,350 as the number 
(officers and men) present for duty. These figures are further 
reduced by an allowance of 6,000 for straggling, and he estimates 
the effective strength of the Army of the Potomac at Gettysburg 
at 85,000 of all arms. 

In regard to the strength of the Army of Northern Virginia, as 
given in his paper, viz.: 66,600, I do not think he is much out of 
the way, although I do not ugree with him in his reasoning. But 
his estimate is based upon the effective strength of that army on 
the 31st May, 1863, as given in my account of the battle—that is, 
68,852. As has already been publicly stated, those figures did not 
include the officers present for duty. The total effective at that 
date was 74,451. The Count would, therefore, carry this differ- 
ence in his calculations, and thus increase his numbers to about 
73,000—fully 6,000 in excess of our real strength. Although it is 
past my comprehension why the Count should deduct 6,000 for 
straggling from the Army of the Potomac in a period of four or five 
days, and only allow 2,500 for the reduction by the same cause of 
the Army of Northern Virginia after it crossed the Potomac— 
nearly a month—yet we can afford to allow his estimate to stand, 
for all purposes of comparison, provided the testimony of General 
Hooker, given four days previous to the encounter, is accepted by 
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him as a basis for determining the strength of the Army of the 
Potomac at the same time. 

According to the best information that I have, and after a care- 
ful study of the subject, I think that General Lee’s strength at 
Gettysburg, embracing his entire effective force of all arms of the 
service, from first to last, was, in round numbers, 67,000. So, also, 
after a careful review of all the evidence, I would say that General 
Meade had about 105,000. The Count contends that we should 
include Jones’ and Robertson’s brigades of cavalry, that reached 
us after the battle; but he is careful to exclude the troops taken 
from Harper’s Ferry by General Meade and sent to Frederick. 
There is as much reason for counting the one as the other. Nev- 
ertheless, I do count the two brigades of cavalry of General Lee’s 
army, and do not count the Federals at Frederick. 

On the 31st May, General Lee’s effective was 74,451. He 
received after that one brigade, Pettigrew’s; but, to offset this 
addition, we must deduct Corse’s brigade and one of Pettigrew’s 
regiments, left in Virginia. The cavalry, under Jenkins and Im- 
boden, was not embraced in the report of the 31st May, and must 
be added. The two brigades numbered about 3,000 men. This 
was offset by the loss sustained by the brigades of Hampton, Fitz 
Lee, and W. H. F. Lee in their encounters with the enemy before 
and after crossing the Potomac, and by reason of their hard 
marching. General Lee says that “the ranks of the cavalry were 
much reduced by its long and arduous march, repeated conflicts, 
aud insufficient supplies of food.” Then the army, in its move- 
ment north, in the fighting in the valley, and in guards for cap- 
tured property, was reduced about ten percent. According to my 
estimate, we had 53,500 infantry. There were nine divisions, and 
this would give an average of about 6,000. I think nearly every 
living division commander of General Lee’s army will endorse 
these figures. Of cavalry, I think there was, in round numbers, 
9,000. There were seven brigades, counting Imboden and Jen- 
kins—an average of 1,300 to the brigade. The five with the army 
on the 31st May had an average of but 2,000, and Jenkins and 
Imboden had originally an average of but 1,500, showing an orig- 
inal average of, say, 1,800. This reduction in the cavalry is but a 
reasonable one, considering their service between the 31st May 
and Ist of July. The artillery I put at 4,500. The three arms of 
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service then numbered as follows: Infantry, 53,500; cavalry, 
9,000; artillery, 4,500. Total effective of all arms, 67,000. Against 
this let us put the minimum number, as claimed by General Meade, 
“a little under 100,000 men.” If the Count, however, persists in 
giving General Lee the maximum effective strength with which 
he commenced the campaign, say 74,000, in equity and fairness he 
should put the Army of the Potomac at what its commander 
stated it to be on the 27th day of June, viz.: 105,000 enlisted men, 
or about 115,000 effective, officers and enlisted men, present for 
duty. Compare our 67,000 to their 100,000 or 105,000, or compare 
our 74,000 to their 115,000; but do not compare our maximum 
74,000 with their minimum 95,000. 
Yours, truly, W. H. Taytor. 


P. 8. In an article contributed to the Weekly Times of Philadel- 
phia, March 10th, General Humphreys, U.S. A., rather confirms 
my estimate of the strength of the Army of the Potomac at Get- 
tysburg. According to his statement, the return of that army on 
the 30ih June, 1863, showed present for duty, officers and enlisted 
men, 99,475. He further states that “Stannard’s brigade, of five 
regiments, and Lockwood’s brigade, of two regiments, coming 
from the Department of Washington ani the Middle Department, 
joined the Army of the Potomac on the morning of the 2d of July, 
and consequently they were not on the return of the 30th June. 
Two regiments of Stannard’s brigade went to the main trains, and 
three joined the First Corps. His reyiments are stated on good 
authority to have been about five hundred each—much larger 
than the average of the Army of the Potomac.” The same esti- 
mate is made by General Humphreys of the strength of Lock- 
wood’s two regiments. 

If we add to the strength of the Army of the Potomac, as shown 
by the return of the 30th of June, viz., 99,475, the seven regiments, 
numbering five hundred each, that joined it subsequently, there 
results as the strength of that army at Gettysburg 102,975—say 
103,000—differing very little indeed from my estimate.—W. H. T. 
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Flanner’s North Carolina Battery at the Battle of the Crater. 


[We only regret that the publication of the following narrative by the gal- 
lant Captain of Flanner’s battery has been so long delayed by circumstances 
beyond our control :] 


After reading Captain Gordon McCabe’s artitle in the Southern 
Historical Society Papers on the defence of Petersburg, I think I 
have the right to find fault, not with what is written, but what 
was omitted in the article referred to. 

I claim that the battery commanded by me, and composed en- 
tirely of North Carolinians, is entitled to the credit of preventing 
the Federal army from entering Petersburg on the morning of the 
springing of the mine. The facts are these: The mine was sprung 
about daylight of the 29th of July, and was immediately followed 
by the capture and occupation of our line of breast-works by the 
enemy. They remained in the works until 8 o’clock before making 
preparations for the advance. About that time they reformed line 
of battle and began advancing toward the city. Flanner’s battery 
was posted in the main road near the Gee House, about two bun- 
dred yards in rear of the Confederate breast-works, immediately 
in rear of the mine, forming what might be considered a second 
line, but entirely without infantry support. Immediately upon 
the advance of the enemy we opened on them with shell and can- 
ister, and they soon sought shelter in their trenches. In a few 
minutes they again formed and commenced advancing. Again 
we opened on them with our six guns. The enemy pressed 
steadily forward, when our guns were double charged with canis- 
ter, and a deadly fire poured into their ranke. Their lines were 
then broken, and they fled to the works and there remained until 
our infantry, composed of the brigades of Mahone, Girardy, and 
Sanders, all under the command of Mahone, arrived, and were 
placed in position preparatory to making the final charge, which 
resulted in the recapture of the works about 2 o’clock in the day. 

The fire of the enemy, from nearly one hundred guns, was con- 
centrated upon my company for two hours; but amid this terrible 
rain of deadly missiles these brave North Carolinians stood to 
their guns and repulsed every advance made by the enemy, hold- 
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ing them in check alone, and without infantry support, until the 
arrival of General Beauregard with the troops commanded by 
Mahone before mentioned. 

We claim the honor of saving the day, and preventing what 
might have been a very serious disaster and probable loss of Pe. 
tersburg. 

No one save these who went through the fiery ordeal can form 
the slightest conception ot the fury of this attack. Not less than 
fifty shell a minute were hurled at the company; and but for the 
protection :fforded them by the sides of the road, they would 
have been swept off the face of the earth. There are those now 
living who can confirm my statement; and if this should meet the 
eye of the gentlemen cognizant of these details, they will doubt- 
less do us this justice. The history of a battle cannot be truth. 
fully written from the same stand-point of any one man, although 
present in the engagement. It is due, therefore, to the brave 
men who composed my command that they should be properly 
placed upon the record. 

We do not wish to lessen the claims to which the valorous 
troops of other commands are entitled, but let us make such con- 
tributions as the future historian can work into a continuous nar- 


rative and do justice to all. 
Henry G. FLANNER, 


Late Captain Flanner’s N. C. Battery. 
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Justice to General Magruder—Letter from Rev. P. G. Robert. 


Epitor SourHEeRN Hisroricau Society Papers: 

I have just finished Colonel Taylor’s valuable book, “ Four Years 
With General Lee.” 

On page 49, in the history of Malvern Hill, it is written: “Con- 
siderable delay was occasioned in the pursuit from the fact that 
the ground was unknown to the Confederate commanders. On 
this occasion General Magruder took the wrong route, and had to 
be recalled, thereby losing mucb precious time.” 

As one of the peninsula army, jealous for the reputation of Gen- 
eral Magruder, I write to suggest a correction of this statement. 
At least, to record another account which we had of the affair at 
the time. 

It was understood when we left the battle-field of Frazer’s 
Farm, which we reached the night before, after that action, that 
our column was to move to a point south or southeast of the 
position it held at the battle of Malvern Hill, and we were ex- 
pected to reach it before the enemy. We were to take the Quaker 
road. Unfortunately there were two paths of that name—an old 
and a pew one. We were following the former, when the column 
was halted, once or twice, without apparent reason. Presently 
the head of the column, at which rode Longstreet and Magruder, 
was counter-marched, after we had gone about a mile, and we 
turned in at Crew’s farm. 

As I was standing near the colonel of my regiment, conversing 
with him, an aid (I think, of General Magruder,) rode along our 
front, and the colonel asked him the cause of these halts and the 
counter-march. He replied that there was a difference of opinion 
between Generals Longstreet and Magruder as to the road—Long- 
street insisting that we were going wrong, Magruder that we 
were right, as his guide was a man who had fox-hunted over the 
country, and knew every foot of it. This quieted General Long- 
street the first time, but he soon became again dissatisfied; and 
then General Magruder said that if our direction was changed 
General Longstreet must give the order, and he, of course, would 
obey, although he knew we were right. 
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Longstreet turned us back, and then we lost the valuable time 
in which we might have anticipated the enemy. If Magruder had 
been permitted to proceed, perhaps there might have been a dif. 
ferent result, at least to our brigade (Cobb’s), which suffered go 
severely that afternoon. 

One of his old command feels that it is but just to “Old Mag.” 
and the love we bore him to remove any reflection from his 
memory, however slight; for it was always felt that the General 
never received full credit for the masterly manner in which he so 
long guarded the real approach to Richmond. 


P. G. Roserr. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The First Maryland Cavalry, C. S. A. 


BY REV. HORACE EDWIN HAYDEN, 


In the March, 1877, number of the Southern Historical Society 
Papers, page 136, Mr. Lamar Holliday, quite unintentionally, I am 
satisfied, fails to do full justice to the First Maryland Cavalry, C. 
§.A. The impression conveyed by his article is that the First 
Maryland Cavalry was not in the Confederate service until its 
organization as a battalion, in November, 1862. A fuller history 
of this command will, I am sure, interest those who survive. The 
facts I give are from my own knowledge and from my diary, kept 
during the first two years of the war. 

Before 1861 there were organized in Howard county, Maryland, 
two cavalry companies of from 75 to 100 men each. They were 
composed of the choicest material cf the county. In one com- 
pany there were seventeen members of the Dorsey family; in the 
other company, eleven members of the same family. The first 
company organized was named ihe Howard County Dragoons, com- 
manded by Captain Geo. R. Gaither. Both companies were hand- 
somely uniformed according to United States army regulations, well 
mounted, and furnished by Governor Hicks with the best cavalry 
sabres and Colv’s revolvers. When the indignation of the citizens 
of Baltimore burst forth at the appearance, on the 19th of April, 
1861, of a Massachusetts regiment marching through her streets 
to make war on the South, the Howard County Dragoons imme- 
diately assembled at Ellicott’s Mills, and on the next day marched 
into the city and placed themselves under the command of Gen- 
eral G. H. Steuart. This action, and the subsequent treachery of 
Governor Hicks, made it necessary, when quiet was seemingly 
restored, either to disband the company or to march it South of 
the Potomac. Early in May a large portion of the Dragoons, 
mounted and equipped, crossed at Point of Rocks and rendez- 
voused at, Leesburg under Captain Gaither. Here the writer joined 
them May 30, 1861. At that time an effort was made to organize 
“the Maryland Line.” 

This proposed organization failing, “the Maryland Cavalry,” as 
the company was called, marched on the 15th of June to Winches- 
ter, and on the 17th united with the cavalry regiment under Colo- 
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nel Angus McDonald. This regiment was ordered to Romney, 
Va., on the 18th of June, where the Maryland company encamped, 
and performed picket duty until July 18th, when, owing to some 
dissatisfaction with the idle life they were leading, the company 
withdrew from Colonel McDonald’s command, and by forced 
marches placed itself under the command of Colonel J. E. B. 
Stuart, and became Company K of the First Virginia cavalry; 
doing such excellent service during her connection with this 
famous regiment, that at the retreat from Manassas Colonel Fitz. 
hugh Lee said, “Give me the Maryland company and one hundred 
other men, and I will keep McClellan back a month longer.” 

The company reached Manassas on the night of the 20th July, 
and participated in that memorable battle of the 21st. About the 
28th of July, near Fairfax Courthouse, the company was for the 
first time mustered in the Confederate States Army, and an elec- 
tion of officers was held, resulting as follows: George R. Gaither, 
captain; George Howard, first lieutenant; Thomas Griffith, second 
lieutenant. As well as I can remember, the company numbered 
fifty members rank and file. 

Before the one year for which this company had enlisted had 
expired the time of enlistment was unanimously extended to two 
years more, or three years from the date of first enlistment (May, 
1861). During this year there had been various changes among 
the officers; Corporals Brown and Bond had each risen to the 
grade of sergeant, and then to first and second lieutenant. 

On Saturday, April 26, 1862, a new election occurred in the 
company, resulting in the re-election of George R.- Gaither, cap- 
tain, and the election of G. W. Dorsey, first lieutenant; N. Hobbs, 
second lieutenant; W. Cecil, third lieutenant. The same day the 
minority of thirty-one sent a petition to Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, 
and also to General George H. Steuart, by James Clark, asking to 
be transferred as cavalry to the “the Maryland Line.” The result 
is thus noted in my diary: “ Monday, 5, 12, ’62.—Company to be 
mustered out on Wednesday ; Company Q (the title assumed by 
the minority, in jest rather,) is to be transferred to-morrow. 
Tuesday, 5, 13, °62.—Lieutenant Bond returned from Richmond; 
Company Q transferred and move towards Richmond; Company 
K discharged.” The next movement of Company Q is recorded 
in Go'dsborough’s History of the Maryland Line, p. 197. On the 
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15th of May, 1861, (Thursday), eighteen of the thirty-one assem- 
bled at Richmond and organized Company A, the nucleus of the 
First Maryland cavalry; and the following officers were elected: 
Captain, Ridgeley Brown; First Lieutenant, Frank A. Bond; 
Second Lieutenant, Thomas Griffith; Third Lieutenant, James A. 
Ventris Pue. The subsequent history of this company is already 
recorded by Major Goldsborough. 

During its connection with the First Virginia Cavalry it won 
for itself a reputation for bravery and faithfulness in the perform- 
ance of duty second to none. Owing to its material and excellent 
equipment, it was frequently called upon to do extra duty; was 
in all the encounters with the enemy in which the First Virginia 
Cavalry was engaged, from the first battle of Manassas to the 
mustering out of the company on the Peninsula. 

It is a just tribute to the beloved Colonel Ridgeley Brown, who 
was killed while gallantly leading his command in a victorious 
charge, June 1, 1864, near the South Anna, to notice that, from 
the day he first entered the company as a private, he won and 
retained the confidence and love of his comrades. His faithful 
devotion to his duties as a soldier won for him, step by step, the 


positions he held—as corporal, sergeant, lieutenant, captain, major, 
and lieutenant-colonel. And the same tribute is justly due to bis 
brave fellow-in-arms, Colonel Frank A. Bond, who also entered 
the ranks as a private, and filled each grade of rank within the 
gift of his command. 

Brownsville, Pa., July 4, 1877. 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


‘TH: CONFEDERATE HoME”’ at Charleston, S. C., is an institution which 
we have had opportunity of visiting several times recently, and which should 
command the warm sympathies, fervent prayers, and liberal contributions of 
philanthropists every where. 

Not long after the close of the war an energetic, devoted South Carolina 
woman determined to establish a ‘‘Home”’ for the widows and daughters of 
Confederate soldiers, who gave their lives or were disabled in the cause of 
Southern Independence. A contribution of $1, made by a poor widow, an 
inmate of a ‘“‘ Home”’ in Baltimore, was the small beginning of this noble 
charity ; benevolent gentlemen and noble women took hold of the enterprise; 
a building, once the leading hotel of Charleston, and every way suitable for 
the purpose, was rented (the projector of the scheme mortgaging her private 
property as pledge for payment of the rent), and has since been purchased; 
and the enterprise has succeeded beyond the most sanguine expectations of its 
friends. 

The Home is under the management of a “ Board of Control,’’ consisting of 
thirteen ladies, aided by the advice and counsel of a ‘‘Gentlemen’s Auxiliary 
Association,’’? composed of annual members, who pay $10 per annum, and life 
members, who pay $200. There are now in the Home seventy-three orphan 
daughters of Confederate soldiers, and thirty-six Confederate widows. The 
Home is sustained at an annual expenditure of about $8,000, and is most 
economically and judiciously managed in all of its departments. 

A walk through the well-ventilated and admirably-kept rooms; a peep into 
the well-disciplined and well-taught school, and an examination into the plans 
and the general management of the institution, are sufficient to convince any 
one of the wisdom and enlightened zeal with which the affairs of the Home 
are conducted. No wonder that when W. W. Corcoran, Esq., of Washing- 
ton, visited it he added $5,000 to the liberal contributions he had before made. 
And, surely, an institution which is endeavoring to fulfill in part the pledges 
we made our brave soldiers when they went to the front—to pay a small part 
of the debt we owe the men who died for us—ought to command the cheerful 
help of every true son of the South who is not willing to repudiate the most 
sacred obligations. 

Mrs. M. A. Snowden, President, or Miss J. A. Adger, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, would take pleasure in communicating with any one desiring further 
information concerning the Home. 
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ExRATA are troublesome, but some errors crept into our last issue which 
inust be corrected. 

In General Fitz. Lee’s article, page 185, (twelve lines from the bottom), 
“occupied”? should read unoccupied. On page 188, instead of ‘General War- 
ten, Meade’s Chief of Artillery,” it should read Chief of Engineers. Page 192, 
“eoncluded’’ should read “‘couched;’’ and on same page, instead of attacked 
Meade’s key-point, it should be “‘ unlocked.”’ 


“THe ARCHIVE BurEAU”’ at Washington has excited, from time to time, 
considerable interest. For years closely guarded from all save a favored few, 
its occasional outgivings have only served to sharpen the appetite of those 
interested in such matters, and to make them all the more anxious to have 
access to the rich store of material for the future historian which they contain. 
A more liberal spirit seems to prevail with the present Secretary of War, and 
some of our friends have recently been allowed to inspect important docu- 
ments. Indeed, the outrage of keeping those documents locked up to Confed- 
erates, and open to every writer on the other side who might desire to defame 
our leaders or falsify our history, has become so patent to all right-thinking 
men that there have been denials that aecess has ever been denied to any seeker 
after historic truth. The Washington Post of March 14 published what pur- 
ported to be an “interview ”’ of one of its reporters with Adjutant-General 
Townsend, in which he denies that access is refused to any save to those who 
might use them in prosecuting false claims against the Government; and, 
while this is not distinctly stated, it is strongly intimated that this has always 
been the rule of the Department. Now, we will do General Townsend the jus- 
tice to believe that the reporter misrepresented him, or else that he is person- 
ally ignorant of what has occurred in reference to those archives. At all 
events, we hold ourselves prepared to prove before any fair tribunal that Gen- 
eral R. E. Lee tried in vain to get access to his own battle reports and field 
returns; that General E. P. Alexander, Colonel Wm. Allan, Colonel Charles 
Marshall, and a number of Confederate gentlemen have been refused the 
privilege of seeing papers which they wished for purely historical purposes ; 
that the Executive Department of the State of Virginia has been rudely 
refused to see or to have copied its own records, which were seized and carried 
off after the capture of Richmund ; that Governor Vance, of North Carolina, 
has been refused access to his own letter-books to disprove charges made 
against him from garbled extracts of those letters furnished by the Depart- 
ment; and that, in a number of instances, there has been this same unfair use 
of those archives. 

But the correspondence between our Society and the War Department 
settles the whole matter beyond controversy. That correspondence was inaug- 
urated by Secretary Belknap with a view of obtaining such Confederate 
documents, reports, &c., as were not in the Bureau at Washington. The - 
Secretary of the Society promptly responded, and offered to give the Depart- 
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ment copies of everything we had which was wanted, provided that we should 
receive in exchange copies of such documents as we needed. This was refused, 
on the ground that the Department had never allowed any one copies of those 
records, and could not do so. A further correspondence with the Department 
during Secretary Don. Cameron’s administration secured us no further conces. 
sion, except the doubtful one of having advanced sheets so soon as Congress 
orders the publication of the Archives. 





